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A Human Need 

BSERVING signs of degeneracy does a good deal 

QO to keep the human mind active. Always at 

this season there are numerous prophets who 
are somewhat exclamatory or at least tinged with 
gloom about the big crowds that go to see profes- 
sionals play baseball. References are not uncommon 
to Roman gladiators, and it is stated with much con- 
fidence that these thousands sitting in the stands and 
bleachers ought to be playing baseball themselves, 
not seeking the passive excitement of seeing others 
do it. 

No doubt nineteen in twenty of them prefer to 
play themselves if they had the opportunity. As a 
matter of fact they usually have barely time to get 
into a subway and get to the game. Any idea that 
they are effete could easily be destroyed by watching 
them, but not one person in ten combines observation 
with reflection. A ball is driven with great force a 
long distance into the stands. Is there a scuttle to get 
out of the path of the swift moving missile? On the 
contrary, almost always somebody springs to his feet, 
catches the ball in its somewhat alarming course, and 
sticks it into his pocket, under the recent popular law 
that the valuable object belongs to the captor. 

To turn to a more serious example, take the 
World War. Expert sailors in 1914 said that Germany 
would not be able to use her submarines because the 
life in them was so severe that only a trained sailor 
could endure it, but Germany took city boys out of 
book stores and put them in the vessels, and had no 
trouble with the supply. It is more or less the same 
type of young man, not too powerful looking, who 
goes out and wins marathons. 

In all probability Hector or Achilles would not 
make much of a showing against our first-class ath- 
letes. At any rate, those who need to be gloomy 
ought to find a more promising subject than the 
physical deterioration of the race. 


A Citizen | 
It would be difficult to pretend that national 


politics in this country are in a satisfactory condition. 


The Republican opposition is bankrupt and the New 
Deal, while it has given us accomplishments of great 
value, is beginning to lose public confidence because of 
the excesses of the Farley machine, the folly of the 
effort to flood the Supreme Court, and the timidity 
about introducing taxation and retrenchment for fear 
of losing votes in various groups of beneficiaries. 

There are stars in the night. The one we have in 
mind is the emergence, more and more within recent 
months, of a noble, powerful and constructive critic 
whose discussions are on a plane that would be worthy 
of the high traditions of Great Britain. The fact that 
this critic is a woman certainly does not lessen her 
influence. Because her earnest feeling is kept always 
strictly within the framework of her thought and 
knowledge, no charges can be made of the kind often 
leveled at women reformers. If there is anybody now 
writing in this country whose ideals are uniformly 
sound, and whose expression is so wel! implemented 
by emotion, the reins of which are always in the hands 
of understanding, and whose thought is always com- 
pletely logical, who is it? The lady, of course, is 
Dorothy Thompson. 


Dr. Wicks on Freedom 

Dr. Wicks of All Souls’ Unitarian Church in In- 
dianapolis, discussing the question of whether the 
United States is in any danger of running into fascism, 
points to the suppression of free speech as our greatest 
danger. Unquestionably there is no such thing as 
liberty without a broad conception of freedom of 
speech. 

However, there are movements that usually 
precede and attempt to carry out suppression of 
opinion to any great extent, and the principal move- 
ment is increasing the power of the executive. There- 
fore, it might be reasonable to supplement what Dr. 
Wicks said with the warning that the use of patronage 
and relief money as a club to control the votes of the 
National Legislature deserves to be ranked rather high 
as a menace. 

The Month of May 

In the climate in which the greatest English poetry 
was written, the new birth is celebrated by our fore- 
most poets of nature most in May, with April treated 
as the preparation of what reaches its most beautiful 
expression in the following month. There are poets of 
thought like Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth, who 
have left noble tributes to autumn. But the sheer, 
spontaneous singing is, like that of the birds, most 
notable in the spring. It is indeed natural that it 
should be so. Our moral and imaginative faculties 
are intimately interwoven with our perceptions of the 
life of the outer world. A sensitive human being, 
sobered by experience, finds in the new lives that 
come into existence around him not only the joys of 
creation but likewise a quieting of his own too insistent 
individualism. If we feel adequately the miracle of 
rebirth, we escape from the smaller side of ourselves, 
and are more able to live in a universe that transcends 
the accidents of the individual life. 

Norman Hapgood. 
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Liberalism, True and False 
The Anniversary Sermon 


Lawrence Clare 


OR Unitarians the word “freedom” has great 
charm. It stands for something at once fas- 
cinating and daunting, shattering and creative. 

Men have died for it; yet it still remains but half un- 
derstood. In one aspect it stands for an escape from 
external bondage, from fixed creeds and the spirit of 
persecution. But it is not sufficient to envision it as a 
mere kicking against the goad. Thought, to be free, 
must be clear from certain tendencies that come from 
within—from prejudice, the distortion that comes of 
open or secret wishes; the spirit of mere reaction 
against things once trusted but found to be but broken 
reeds, and from slavishness to programs of institu- 
tional self-regard. The highest freedom is that which 
enables us to realize the divine, both in our own in- 
dividual lives and in the life of society. Before us—our 
haunting ideal—lies the Kingdom of God. To make 
that effective, something much more than negation is 
required. We are united in a great enterprise, the ob- 
ject of which is to acquire rich, life-giving convictions, 
and to express them in worship, fellowship, and action. 
To this our hymns and liturgies, our history and 
policy, and our very buildings bear witness. 

There are right and wrong conceptions of free- 
dom; for it may be taken to be mere license to repu- 
diate, on the one hand, or the right to search for 
treasure, on the other. License leads to an impover- 
ished outlook, and ultimate secularization—and from 
such a tendency some of our churches have undoubt- 
edly suffered; but positive freedom leads to spiritual 
wealth, and enables us to be our best selves. Dr. Joy 
did not waste words, when, in a letter of touching dig- 
nity, he wrote: “We have idolized freedom, we have 
cringed before false gods—agnostic science, naturalism, 
materialism, secularism. It is time we remembered, 
in this far country to which we have strayed, the 
riches of the Father’s house, that we may return again, 
and bow down before the glory of the Highest, daz- 
zled by the mystic splendor of the life immortal which 
is ours.”’ Remember, however, that many a false god 
takes refuge under the Great Name. 

The history of science bears witness to the impor- 
tance of freedom as a way to agreement, rational 
authority, and progress. The material world is real, 
and, thinking about it, scientists to a great extent 
agree. The spiritual world and its claims are no less 
real. Thinking about them, why too may not we 
agree? As a matter of fact, the greatest thinkers— 
roughly speaking, those whose systems of thought 
take up most space in the standard histories of philos- 
ophy—are deeply concerned with exploring the mean- 


ing of the word ‘‘God.’”’ Moreover, the great masters 
of the spiritual life—think of such books as ‘‘Dham- 
mapada,” Tagore’s “Gitanjali,” the “Gospel accord- 
ing to Saint John,” or of our modern spiritual an- 
thologies—are in profound agreement, notwithstand- 
ing the different traditions and religions to which they 
owe allegiance. A science of the spirit is possible. It 
should be our chief concern—that, and the art of 
spiritual living, which is its practical application. The 
end we set before ourselves is life—the more abundant 
life of which Jesus spoke: the method, free investiga- 
tion. Our forefathers engaged in a long, deadly strug- 
gle to attain these. We, too, have had our martyrs. 

Our quest is not without its dangers. There are 
spurious forms of liberalism. Let me dwell for a 
moment or two upon some of them, since to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. 

One has been mentioned already: an intoxication 
and headiness that is really license. Men have been 
thinking about, and living, the spiritual life for 
thousands of years; surely not in vain. Convictions 
that minister to life have been won, and are worth our 
most careful study, and systems of religious discipline 
psychologically acute, and of great power, have been 
evolved. These we cannot afford to neglect. Such 
principles of religion as are of the first order of im- 
portance have been known for many a thousand years, 
and no particular country, time, or religion ‘has a 
monopoly of them. What we most deeply need is 
not so much the discovery of new truths as a spirit of 
humble recognition and acceptance of those timeless 
truths which have always been known and acted upon 
by the few, but which ought to be known and acted 
upon by the many. Religion is not steeped in time: it 
is timeless. It deals with a restless, shifting world; 
but only in the light of the Eternal. Granted that, to 
make these timeless truths effective, we have to do 
some careful disentangling; for the good metal is 
mixed with much rubbish. Granted too, that the way 
in which these truths are expressed has often dated, 
and that we are called to express eternal truth in 
modern speech. But the truth is there, and wisdom 
will seek to find it, and humility rejoice in its dis- 
covery. So much truth there is in conservatism. Let 
us recognize it, and apply it. 

So much for the first form of spurious liberalism; 
the second is anti-institutionalism. In politics it takes 
the form of philosophical anarchy. Institutions, it 
is thought, impede liberty. But do they? Surely, if 
they are good institutions, they make it concrete. 
Tell me I am free, but at the same time take away from 
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me all property, protection of law, possibility of school- 
ing, and the like,—and what is my liberty worth? 
Without institutions it is purely abstract. Institu- 
tions are the body of the spirit, that by means of which 
it acquires grip and effectiveness. So, if religion is not 
to be abstract and powerless, it must have its charac- 
teristic institutions, whereof the chief is the Church. 
The people who say “I believe in religion, but take no 
account of churches,”’ or who talk of “religion of the 
spirit’ as though it were not the nature of spirit to be- 
come embodied, are condemning religion to futile 
effervescence. There are thousands of Unitarians, I 
am often told, who do not attend church. Well, what 
of them? What becomes of them? How long do they 
hold on to their religion? What becomes of their chil- 
dren? The usual course is: practicing Unitarians in 
the first generation; lapsed Unitarians in the second 
generation: secularists in the third. If you believe in 
religion, it is your business and charge to make it con- 
crete. That means, support your Church. If you are 
dissatisfied with it, remember that you are part of it, 
and responsible in some measure for what it is, and do 
your best to reform it. But do not withdraw, for, in 
nine cases out of ten, that means for yourselves, or for 
your children, practical atheism. I know that many 
good people do not go to church; but ethically they 
are parasitic upon its traditions. They feed on it, 
and contribute nothing. 

That is the second of the spurious forms of lib- 
eralism, as I, at least, see them. The third is the 
spirit of everlasting discussion for discussion’s sake. 
If serious men discuss religion, it is for the purpose of 
arriving at convictions; but many who are not serious 
discuss just for the pleasure of talking; they seize hold 
of each end of an argument and shake and worry it, 
like playful puppies larking with an old shoe. Re- 
ligion, surely, is too serious a matter to trifle with just 
for the fun of the game. Let us get clear of dilet- 
tantism. It is a deadly disease, however entertaining 
its preliminary symptoms. A church is not a discus- 
sion club. Rather is it a trustee in relation to convic- 
tions vitally necessary to life, and ultimately tested 
by life. Convictions themselves, though never so ex- 
cellent, are worthless until converted into conduct. 
Perhaps, indeed, Carlyle is right when he adds, ‘‘Nay, 
properly Conviction is not possible till then; inasmuch 
as all speculation is by nature endless, formless, a vor- 
téx amid vortices. . . . Most true it is, as a wise 
man teaches us, that ‘Doubt of any sort cannot be re- 
moved except by Action.’’”’ In the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam are the famous lines: 

“Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went.” 
Whereby we may judge that the poet thought much, 
but did little. We must act upon doctrine if we are to 
know whether it be of God or not. ‘Christianity,’ 
says Coventry Patmore, “‘is an experimental science.” 

The fourth spurious form of liberalism may be 
illustrated from the stage directions of Shaw’s “Man 
and Superman.” It refers to Roebuck Ramsden, ‘‘a 
Unitarian and free trader from his boyhood, and an 
evolutionist from the publication of the Origin of 
Species. Consequently he has always classed himself 


as an advanced thinker and fearlessly outspoken re- 
former. . . . Against the wall opposite him are two 
busts on pillars: one to his left of John Bright; the 
other, to his right, of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Between 
them hang an engraved portrait of Richard Cobden; 
enlarged photographs of Martineau, Huxley, and of 
George Eliot; autotypes of allegories of Mr. G. F. 
Watts. .. .’’andsoon. Here is a man who obviously 
did a little thinking in his early youth, and thereafter 
remained immovably wedged in the negations and 
convictions of the barren ’90’s. The liberal of yes- 
terday is often the obstructionist of today! 

Such are some of the perils of liberalism. Many 
a religious conservative is simply a man who is re- 
acting against these tendencies. 

The temper of true liberalism is very different. It 
is thus described by the late Lord Oxford: ‘‘It is to be 
open-minded, to struggle against preconceptions and 
hold them in due subjection, to keep open the avenues 
of intelligence free and unblocked; to take pains that 
the scales of justice are always even and fair, to wel- 
come new truths when they have proved their title, 
despite the havoc they make of old and cherished be- 
liefs’” . . . . to which I would merely add “‘and to 
welcome old truths too, however disturbing to the 
mere intellectual fashions of the day.” 

May I now offer a few considerations on the 
search for truth. It is well, first of all, I think, to aim 
at wisdom, not cleverness, and without prejudice 
either in favor of “ancient” or “modern.”” We may 
learn from the touching humility of Aquinas, who, 
though a Catholic, constantly referred to the Pagan 
Aristotle as “the philosopher,” quoting his opinions 
with reverence and gratitude. We may learn too from 
his fairness. There is something to be proved; he 
states it. Objections can be raised; he states them. 
If he can meet them, he does. If not, he simply does 
his best. The objections are real ones, such as strong 
thinkers have raised—not faked objections—not 
puppets set up for the glory of knocking them down. 

There are two other Catholics from whom we may 
learn—Baron von Hiigel and Cardinal Newman. 
(There are, of course, countless others, but these are 
to our present purpose.) 

What is so immensely impressive about von 
Hiigel’s writings is his profound concentration upon 
the things that matter to the spiritual well-being of 
the individual and society. He is vividly aware of the 
needs of man’s soul. His thinking is directed to meet- 
ing those needs. All triviality, and indeed all merely 
curious speculation, are swept aside. ‘The world is 
suffering; it needs light; what can I do to help?” he 
seems to say. In this spirit would it not be well to ask 
of each sermon, firstly, “Is this true?” and secondly, 
“Does this meet a need?” and if one cannot say “‘Yes”’ 
to both questions, then reject it. This would keep 
preachers to their function. 

As for Newman, what I suggest should be taken 
from him is his very clear statement on the subject of 
the nature of religious evidence. He has just been 
speaking of the unequivocal way in which physical 
nature appeals to the senses, and the advantage that 
thus accrues to science. “But,” he continues, “the 


phenomena, which are the basis of morals and religicn, - 


have nothing of this luminous evidence. Instead of 


se a 


great difference. 
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being obtruded upon our notice, so that we cannot 
possibly overlook them, they are dictates either of 
conscience or of faith. They are faint shadows and 
tracings, certain indeed, but delicate, fragile and al- 
most evanescent, which the mind recognizes at one time, 
not at another, discerns when it is calm, loses when it is 
in agitation. ... The phenomena....may be 
obscured in the human mind by passion or moral 
fault or other causes.” Such, then, is the peculiar 
nature of the spiritually given—the data from which 
we start. Moreover, these hauntings of the spirit are 
found in some men in great strength, but in others 
hardly or not at all. Our own discernment therefore 
is to a great extent dependent upon the insight of 
others, and clarifies under their influence like a photo- 
graphic plate in its developing bath. 

A further consideration is this: we are right in de- 
siring to be systematic, provided that we do not rush 
into premature exclusiveness. The danger is that 
we may reject important truths because they will not 
fit into some precious scheme that we have taken to 
heart. But surely no system is entitled to be regarded 


_ asultimate and infallible; rather is each one tentative. 
Oddly shaped, untrimmed stones of fact must not be 


neglected. The stone that the builders rejected may 
become the head of the corner. Even physical science 
is not guiltless here, as the long struggle of psychical 
research for recognition may bear witness. It had to 
do with such disreputable, rag-tag-and-bobtail facts 
that it seemed best to take refuge in denying that they 
were facts at all. So, more definitely in the field of 
religion, it was left to William James to compel recog- 
nition of some of its queerer phenomena. These 
strange, yet, as he made us realize, very important 


_ things had been happening for thousands of years; 


but it was comfortable and convenient to neglect 
them. The system had no room for them. Recogni- 
tion too should be given to the multitudinous non- 
logical things—customs, rites, poetical apprehensions, 
and the like—that hold characters and societies to- 
gether. Both Church and State make much of 
specially-venerated persons, places, days, and occa- 
sions. Feast days and great national holidays are 
great stimuli to the imagination, and it is by imagina- 


- tion, and the thousand forms of reverence that it in- 
spires, that commonwealths and religions are ce- 
mented. Life is bigger than logic. 


What is nonra- 
tional, but poetical and splendid and stirring, enters 


into living religion at every turn. Let no man mock 


at these specially-venerated things and events. West- 
minster Abbey is not merely so many cubic feet of en- 
closed space, just like any other similar number of feet; 
Christmas Day is not just a length cut out of the uni- 
form roll of time, President and King are not just or- 


_ dinary human beings. These all acquire special mean- 


ing and power because of the concentration of our at- 
tention upon them. Their appeal is to the poet some- 
where to be found in every normal man and woman. 
In religion these play, I suspect, a larger part than 
does doctrine. Cleverness may turn scornfully away 


from such things; but wisdom will take account of 
_ them, and know their power and right use. 


Tn all this I have been pleading for the applica- 


Science is dispassionate: to it the 


habits of earthworms are just as good subject-matter 
as the stars of the Milky Way or the mind of Shake- 
speare. But with us it is not so. Weare called to an 
intense concentration upon the values essential to 
good living. ‘‘Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honorable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” 

Throughout what has been said so far, at the back 
of my mind have been the words, well-known and 
loved by us all: 


“One in the freedom of the truth.” 


The remainder of the verse may now claim our atten- 
tion: 
“One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joys of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God.” 


Take then the line: 
“One in the joys of paths untrod.” 


We think. of explorers pushing into an absolutely 
unknown country. Then we think of the Religious 
Quest, and envision it in that way. I venture to sug- 
gest that there are very few absolutely new discoveries 
likely to be made in the territory of religion. The 
addition made by one generation to-the sum of re- 
ligious truth is very minute. Any classical scholar can 
point out that youth’s latest enthusiasm is often but 
the very old, newly appreciated. When I was at 
college, Nietzsche was the thinker in fashion—thanks 
to the publicity given to him by Shaw. Here was the 
very latest, fiery-hot from the furnace of thought, 
so many of us held! But turn to the “Republic” of 
Plato, and then to the ‘‘Gorgias,’’ and how neatly are 
Nietzsche’s ethical and political opinions summarized 
by anticipation in the speeches of Thrasymachus and 
Callicles! Nevertheless the paths are untrodden so 
far as the individual explorer is concerned. All truth, 
however old, has to be personally appropriated. We 
have to think, feel, and live our way into it; and the 
process is thrilling in the extreme. In this sense we all 
may experience ‘‘the joys of paths untrod.”’ And this 
it is to enjoy “‘perennial youth’’—to feel ourselves 
confronted by an ever-unfolding world—to “travel 
in the realms of gold.”’ Just as the experiences of 
Romeo and Juliet are new, though old as the hills, so, 
too, are these. Nor are they one whit less exhilarating 
for being the experiences of millions before us. To 
each unfolding life they present themselves as beauty, 
challenge, and adventure. It follows that the Quest 
is best thought of as an effort to realize hidden and 
neglected meanings. Jesus likened the Kingdom of 
Heaven to “‘treasure hid in a field,’’—that is to some- 
thing we have often walked over without realizing that 
it is there. The most important religious truths are 
like that. 

Next comes the line: 


“One in the larger thought of God.” 


Here we have to be very careful in the use of words, for 
God may be denied in words, yet affirmed in life, or 
again he may be affirmed in words, but denied in life 
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To which must be added that he is a wise man indeed 
who really knows what he believes. What one really 
believes is the body of assumptions upon which one 
habitually acts. Here it is often the spectator who 
sees most of the game. Socrates spent his time point- 
ing out to indignant citizens of Athens that they did 
not believe what they thought they believed; but did 
believe certain things—mostly surprising to them and 
shocking—that they had never heard of, or that they 
repudiated. For this genial service to the community 
the obstreperous philosopher was made to drink the 
hemlock; but he taught the world a never-to-be-for- 
gotten lesson. I fancy I know many humanists whom 
a Socrates might show to be quite impassioned theists, 
and many theists whom he might reveal as out-and- 
out atheists. In Dr. Park’s masterly piece of analysis, 
printed in The Christian Register on April 15 last, under 
the title ““What Is Humanism?” he speaks of one type 
of humanist as ‘‘one who has been taught from child- 
hood to attach to the term ‘God’ one particular con- 
cept—an arbitrary tyrant, usually pictured as an 
august, bearded personage seated on a white throne; 
he insists that the term God must mean just that 
concept and no other; and in his repudiation of that 
concept he affirms that there is no God. That is to 
say (that to him) humanism is a matter of definitions.”’ 
Such is the slipperiness of words. I doubt if there is 
anyone in this building who is not in sympathy with 
this protest against a particular, and dreadfully inad- 
equate, conception of God. If we consider words 
only, we quarrel; if we look to meanings, we not only 
go out amicably to dinner, but even worship, together. 
Protest against inadequate conceptions of the sacred is 


part of the normal movement of the religious soul. Ever 


such a soul is crying: ““Not so! Not so! Too small! 
Too small! Too gross! Go beyond! BEYOND! 


.... On to the larger thought of God!’ So the savage 
learns to repudiate his sacred stone in order to pass on 
to what at one time was dimly suggested to him by it; 
so Socrates repudiates unseemly myths connected with 
the Olympian gods; so.... but why labor the 
obvious? This “going BEYOND” is the key to the 
history of religion. At each step one should rejoice in 
greater breadth, intensity, and power. Unfortu- 
nately, however, many a step has to be merely a re- 
coiling from previous error—as, in this case, repudia- 
tion of the all-too-human arbitrary tyrant miscalled 
God. 

We need real, not merely nominal, beliefs. And 
they should be such as legitimate our best powers. 

When we have found them, let us not keep them 
to ourselves. 


“O brooding Spirit of Wisdom and of Love. 
Whose mighty wings even now o’ershadow me; 
Absorb me in thine own immensity, 

And raise me far my finite self above! 

Purge vanity away and the weak care 

That name or fame of me should widely spread; 

And the deep wish keep burning in their stead 

Thy blissful influence afar to bear 

Or see it borne! Let no desire of ease, 

No lack of courage, faith, or love delay 

My own steps in that high thought-paven way, 

In which my soul her clear commission sees: 

Yet with an equal joy let me behold 

‘Thy chariot o’er that way by others roll’d.”’ 
(William Rowan Hamilton.) 


The Junior Church 


Dan Huntington Fenn and Anna Y. Fenn 


EVERAL years of experience and thought led to 
two very simple conclusions which are the main 
foundation of the work we have been carrying on 

with our children in the church. One is that the 
unique and supreme purpose of the church, which no 
other institution can fulfill adequately, is that of wor- 
ship. The other is that the logical way to lead chil- 
dren into participation in church life is through the 
church itself rather than through a Sunday school. 
If you want to teach a boy to saw wood, you do not 
put a hammer into his hand. If you want to teach a 
girl to sew, you do not give her a knitting needle. 
Similarly, if you want to teach children to become 
members of a church, you ought not to send them to 
a Sunday school. Hence, we have simply a children’s 
church—without teachers, without classes of any sort. 
We have a Sunday morning service of worship in the 
church itself for children from the ages of eight to six- 
teen, conducted by the minister and with the regular 
organist. This service is modeled in its form upon that 
of the adult church, with the idea that later when the 
children join the adult church they will be familiar 
with the order of worship. The children enter the 
church without regimentation of any sort and sit 
practically where they please. The act of worship 
involves, of course, both emotions and the intellect. 
To meet the emotional needs, we strive to make our 


service, our church, our music, and, above all, the 
spiritual atmosphere, as beautiful as possible by try- 
ing to give the children only the highest and best that 
our efforts can attain. To meet the needs of the in- 
telleect—in other words, so that the children may wor- 
ship with their minds as well as their emotions—a 
knowledge of the great religious history of which our 
Church is a part is essential. Thus, within the morn- 
ing service of worship a ten-minute talk precedes the 
Scripture reading. The subjects of these talks are, 
the Old Testament, the life and teachings of Jesus, the 
Book of Acts, the history of Christianity since the 
biblical days up to the immediate present, a year be- 
ing devoted to each of these. At the end of four years, 
these four subjects are repeated, but mostly with differ- 
ent incidents. In these ten-minute talks, given by the 
minister, historical settings are briefly described and 
interpretations of the incidents themselves are made, 
very often by the children in response to questions 
asked by the minister in the course of the talks. On 
the theory that writing things down or seeing them 
written or illustrated helps to fix them in the memory, 
each child has in the parish house a notebook, con- 
taining a copy of some famous painting appropriate 
to each Sunday’s Scripture reading and one or two 
questions to be answered and a summarizing state- 
ment based on the reading. This experience of worship 
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as such is good for all of us, but it is not purely an end 
in itself. We all need to know how to translate the re- 
ligious feelings and thoughts aroused by the worship 
into action. Hence there is a brief sermon which in- 
terprets to the children every-day experiences from 
the point of view of the religious way of life, or which 
deals with some of the theological and philosophical 
questions which concern children of all ages so much 
more deeply than we realize. 

Now, of course, a church cannot function without 
organization. Thus, every child in our children’s 
church has a definite responsibility to fulfill. Thereisa 
standing committee, a clerk, a treasurer, a staff of 
ushers, a flower committee, and bell-ringers’ committee, 
and others which meet the needs of our particular 
situation. No adult takes these responsibilities. If, 
for instance, a flower committee member fails to ar- 
rive on her appointed Sunday, there are no flowers on 


the altar. The result is that the responsibilities are 
taken seriously. The schedule is arranged so that 
as a rule no child is on duty oftener than once every 
four or five weeks. To the older children are as- 
signed, of course, the more difficult duties. 

We definitely do not urge attendance upon the 
children. We feel that if their church means what 
it should to them, they will come without pressure 
put upon them either by us or by their parents. Prob- 
lems of discipline in the atmosphere of the church are 
practically non-existent. 

This is the briefest sort of outline of the theory 
and practice of our work in religious education. It 
is a method which can be used by churches of any 
denomination, and in fact, various churches of other 
denominations as well as a few in our own, the Uni- 
tarian, have begun to adopt this plan with interesting 
local variations, and all report success with it. 


Faust’s Greatest Moment’ 
Eaward H. Redman 


HIS afternoon, I wish to describe for you a 
character with whom most of you have a speak- 
ing acquaintance. For some folk, Faust was the 

typical scholar of the Middle Ages, who, seeking to 
know more than God intended that man should know, 
sold his soul to the devil. That is the Dr. Faustus 
of Marlowe, and the legendary character of the Faust- 
buch. Other people recall the strivings of the Hebrew, 
Job, or of the Greek Prometheus, when the name of 
Faust is mentioned. Then there is the Faust of Wag- 
ner’s opera, and of the character sketches of Liszt. 
Each of these descriptions of the Faust character is 
magnificent. But today we are concerned with larger 
matters than the mere comparison of Faustiana. 

Out of the folklore of his people, the poet Goethe 
created his Faust, his Mephistopheles, and his 
Gretchen, in such living fashion that his work has been 
called the Bible of the modern man. Yes, there is a 
likeness between the man Faust and the striving 
modern man. There is a likeness between him and 
middle-class Americans of today. We could have a 
very pleasant time describing the familiar counter- 
parts of Gretchen, Mephistopheles, Wagner, the Em- 
peror, and Helen of Troy, but we must hurry on. 
Goethe had, in brief, caught the spirit of modern em- 
piricism, and that is what concerns us most. 

It is not our task this afternoon to review the plot 
of the tragedy, but we must indicate certain details as 
a foundation for our more significant message. You 
may recall that Faust, discouraged and disillusioned in 
his search for knowledge, was partner to a wager with 
Mephistopheles. The agreement provided that all 
the resources at the devil’s command would serve 
Faust until that moment when he should experience 
such pleasure that he might wish to enjoy forever. 
When this greatest moment should come, then Meph- 
istopheles might enslave the scholar’s soul forever, 
throughout eternity. We are not concerned here 
with the details of the experiences of Faust in his de- 


*Young People’s Religious Union Vesper Sermon, preached 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., May 25, 1937. 


sire that Mephistopheles enable him to experience 
everything that mankind has experienced, to feel 
everything that mankind has ever felt. His tragic 
amour with Gretchen, the Walpurgisnacht, the scenes 
in the Emperor’s court, and Faust’s life with Helen 
of Troy all add to the artistry of Goethe’s tragic poem, 
but most important for us is Faust’s brief career as 
the philanthropist. After a lifetime of flitting to and 
fro, he finally conceived a plan to retrieve a fertile 
kingdom from the ocean by building dikes to hold 
back the waters of the sea. On these lands he planned 
to establish prosperous little farms where men might 
live in peace and harmony. 

As this man, who had experienced everything that 
mankind has ever experienced, surveyed his good 
works for mankind, he was pleased with his accom- 
plishments. Then he saw that by such gracious deeds 
perhaps he might sometime enjoy a moment worth 
enduring forever. With this vision the man Faust died, 
but his soul was gathered up by the angels, and Meph- 
istopheles lost the wager, for Faust had only remarked 
that he might sometime have a supreme moment. 

How excellent was this final vision of Faust, one 
might exclaim, yet as we look deeper into Faust’s 
character, and as we see it in the political and indus- 
trial tyrants of our own day, we pause in contempla- 
tion of its real nature. What was this experience? 
What was this vision of greatness and philanthropy 
which so pleased the senses of this modern man? 
Was that capricious individualist who destroyed 
Gretchen, who conjured Helen of Troy forth from 
Hades, a more despicable man than this one who 
turned his magic powers for the greater comfort of his 
fellowmen? In truth Faust had changed not one 
iota. From first to last, even in his greatest moment, 
he was selfish, cruel, and beastly. Not once in his 
whole career did he become aware of the greatness of 
the human race. His vision of the importance of his 
social benefaction went no farther than a sublimation 
of his own self-esteem. No hindrance to the comple- 
tion of his plan could be tolerated, and woe to all those 
who might stand in his way! But the limitations of 
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Faust are the very limitations of modern political dic- 
tators, industrial magnates, and rugged individualists. 

Why was Faust so continually bored? Why did 
he never appreciate the greatness of any man but him- 
self, and even his own character he defiled? Why, in- 
deed, was he so utterly indifferent toward normal 
human life? The roots of his individualism, his ca- 
pricious self-interest, and his social blindness lie in 
his desire to experience everything that mankind has 
experienced, in his desire to exalt his ego with the 
awareness that of all men he had experienced every- 
thing. 

Experience, that is a word that sounds very 
familiar to us. Since we suspect that it is likewise at 
the root of modern social evils, suppose we examine 
its nature more carefully. Faust mistook experience 
for wisdom and knowledge. Can it be that modern 
men have done the same thing? On every hand we 
see the word experience exalted to the stars. Liberals, 
conservatives, and radicals alike appeal, not to au- 
thority, not to reason, but to their own petty ex- 
perience. How superficial are these modern men, that 
they recognize no truth greater than that which pene- 
trates through their senses! How presumptuous of 
them! How very blind they are to their limitations. 
The results of their blindness we see also: it is in the 
recurrence of war; it is in the slums; it is in the alco- 
holic sanitarium. Innumerable evils are found among 
us because men learn only from their experiences rather 
than through clear thinking. These modern men re- 
mind me of the parable of the Blind Men and the 
Elephant, or, perhaps Carl Sandburg’s little sketch, 
“Elephants Are Different to Different People’: 


. “Wilson and Pilcer and Snack stood before the zoo 
elephant. 

‘Wilson said: ‘What is its name? Is it from Asia 
or Africa? Who feedsit? Isitaheorashe? Howold 
is it? Do they have twins? How much does it cost to 
feed? How much does it weigh? If it dies how much 
will another one cost? If it dies what will they use the 
bones, the fat, and the hide for? What use is it besides 
to look at?’ 

“*Pileer didn’t have any questions; he was murmur- 
ing to himself: ‘It’s a house by itself, walls and windows, 
the ears come from tall cornfields, by God; the architect 
of these legs was a workman, by God; he stands like a 
bridge out across deep water; the face is sad and the 
eyes are kind; I know elephants are good to babies.’ 

“Snack looked up and down and at last said to 
himself: ‘He’s a tough scn-of-a-gun outside and I’ll bet 
he’s got a strong heart. I’ll bet he’s strong as a copper- 
riveted boiler inside.’ 

“They didn’t put up any arguments. 

“They didn’t throw anything in each other’s faces. 

“Three men saw the elephant three ways, and let it 
go at that. : 

“They didn’t spoil a sunny Sunday afternoon. 
‘Sunday comes only once a week,’ they told each other.” 


The habit modern men have of making of their 
own experiences the laws of the universe leads to no 
constructive human goal. Of course individuals are 
in large part the products of their experiences; man 
can hardly escape the influence of his environment, 
and up to a certain point it is a fine thing that we can 
be conscious of people and things about us, but what 
an infinite amount remains to be known in the world 


about us that we cannot learn from our senses alone. 
Each of us experiences the same thing differently. 
Only by gathering together in groups and reasoning 
together can we enlarge our own meager vision. 

Mephistopheles remarked to himself that, once 
Faust renounced learning, he would be lost. On 
every side we see modern men relying upon their 
limited experience for making decisions rather than 
trust to their reason, and what is the result? Cheap 
superficiality, boorish mediocrity, and callous brutal- 
ity. See how the man of affairs spends his leisure time. 
Does he think about the plight of his fellowmen? Is 
he concerned for the comfort of his employees? Does 
he wonder about the future of that country which he 
exalts so proudly as the land of self-made men? 
Does he read good books? Does he ever think of 
anything other than the clever business trick he 
maneuvered that day? 

See how the man of affairs deals with his fellow- 
men. Observe how scornfully he speaks of democracy. 
See how perverse is his sense of justice. Take pains 
to note how, in all things, his opinion is governed by 
his pocket-book. Always his experience directs him 
in pathways of greed and selfishness. New ideas are 
dangerous in his sight, because in his experience he has 
seen that the right people dislike change that may 
disturb the flow of their incomes. Always selfish, al- 
ways greedy, always an individualist limited by his 
experiences in the world of business, always swollen 
with satisfaction as he surveys his little aeccomplish- 
ments. And that was the character of Faust, even in 
his philanthropy. 

When Faust became interested in his plan to create 
prosperous farms out of the bottom of the sea, even in 
this he resorted to the hocus-pocus of his magic art, 
which, in terms of modern men, is the power of wealth. 
The comfortable old couple were uprooted from the 
cottage where they would have spent their last days, 
because the little farmhouse and chapel near by it pre- 
vented Faust from scanning the whole expanse of his 
little kingdom. His grandiose visions could not per- 


mit commonplace comfort and kindliness to stand in- 


the way of complete renovation. 

Faust never had a really supreme moment, nor 
does modern man ever have one. If we, as liberals, 
would make this world a happy place of justice and 
harmony for all mankind, then we must seek higher 
truths than we can hope to gain through our own 
experiences. Mephistopheles advised Faust to read 
the works of the poets if he would receive the ex- 
periences of all mankind. Had Faust done so, had 
Faust continued to apply himself to his books, then he 
might well have gained much wider knowledge of the 
purpose and goal of life. He might have acquired re- 
spect for the value of human beings. And even in our 
own day, the poets cry out against the iniquities of a 
social order that is owned and operated by mediocre 
modern men. There can be no moment of greatest 
experience until a man elevates himself above the 
level of his senses, contemplates the evil which he sees 
in the world, and then casts himself into the work of 
reform, not on the basis of his experience, but in ac- 
cordance with his best thinking. Had Faust achieved 


these means leading toward intelligent social action, - 


then he might have had a Supreme Moment. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IN SEARCH OF PEACE 


The Art of Living. By Norman Vin- 
cent Peale. New York City: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.00. 


This is a series of ten sermons by a prom- 
inent Methodist minister. His psychology 
is excellent. The thing most people go to 
ehurch for today is not to listen to lectures 
on current events, economic problems, or 
social reforms, but to find how to live here 
and now in a way to bring them satis- 
faction and peace. Mr. Peale in this little 
book attempts to prove, and is fairly suc- 
cessful in his effort, that applied Chris- 
tianity helps people to tap a reservoir of 
power within themselves which will give 
them a richer and more satisfactory life. 
_ T especially like his sermons on ‘‘How to 
Have Peace of Mind” and “‘Christ’s 
Healing Power.” In’ the latter he quotes 
many authorities proving the power of 
the Christian religion to bring that peace 
of mind and confidence so necessary to the 
cure of sickness and the maintenance of 
good health. These quotations from Dr. 
Richard Cabot, Dr. William Brown of 
Oxford, Dr. J. A. Hadfield, the famous Har- 
ley Street physician, Lord Dawson, Dr. 
Jung, Dr. Henry C. Link, and many 
others, are worth the price of the book. 

John Madison Foglesong. 
* * 

ISAIAH, DIVINE ADVENTURER 

Divine Adventurer: A Novel. By 
Karl August Meissinger. Translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: The 
Viking Press. 385 pp. $2.50. 

The second half of the Old Testament 
book that bears the name of Isaiah, from 
chapter 40 to the end, was written long 
after that prophet’s time, as was also a 
good deal of the first half. Like most of 
the prophetic remains, this second half is 
a collection of poems of a very high order. 
Indeed it is the high water mark of lyric 
expression in the Old Testament, and not 
surpassed by anything of that sort that 
even the Greeks ever did. There is no- 
where the least clue as to who was the 
author, or authors—if Professor Torrey 
will pardon me for suggesting that there 
were more than one, and the writer of the 
larger part of the collection is often re- 
ferred to as The Great Unknown. 

The novel under review undertakes to 


~ set forth the life story of this superb poet. 


The name chosen for him is Sira, one that 
occurs nowhere in ancient Hebrew litera- 
ture. We think the novel would go better 


if its hero had a full-bodied old Hebrew 


name. All that is told of this leading 
character is fanciful, though he is placed in 
a historical setting that is generally ac- 
curate enough. But one blunder has been 
noted: King Nebuchadnezzar is credited 


with having laid low the Assyrian dynasty 
of the Sargonides, and with being the de- 
stroyer of Nineveh, all of which is far from 
fact. The author is apparently unaware of 
the light on the fall of Nineveh from cunei- 
form tablets recently turned up in the 
British Museum. 

This Sira, born in exile, son of a Jew 


carried off to Babylonia by Nebuchadnez- 


zar, has a truly amazing career. In his 
youth he travels afar, and becomes an 
eminently prosperous tradesman in two 
lines, each requiring expert knowledge. 
An outstanding religious and mystic, in 
moments of ecstasy he dashes off poems 
which are sublime in their original state, 
but marred by being copied from the 
English Revised Version of Second Isaiah. 
Achievement such as this would alone call 
for as much genius as was ever appor- 
tioned to a single mortal. But our hero 
has a second and equal genius as man of 
affairs. He is the first to conceive the 
staggering idea of the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus the Persian, for the benefit of 
the Jews there residing. He grows in 
might as a theologian and expert in com- 
parative religion as he travels farther and 
farther, meeting many eminent men, be- 
coming an outstanding caravan leader and 
military commander. One of the world’s 
most accomplished linguists, learning a 
new language in no time, he absorbs the 
religion of Zoroaster almost over night. 
Likewise that of Gautama the Buddha, 
from the Master himself, in India, where 
he watches bathers in the Ganges, and 
learns without effort the art of cutting 
diamonds and all about them, in order to 
raise money for Cyrus against Babylon. 
Religions and philosophies are described 
in detail, received sympathetically, and 
appropriated by this dazzling citizen of 
the world. Ezekiel, Cyrus, Buddha, being 
introduced, we read on in expectancy, to 
find only what we have read many times 
before, and they fail to come alive. 

Finally, after many adventures Sira 
gets an audience with the Great King, 
convinces him of his divine mission against 
Babylon, having both plenty of money and 
plenty of the things of the spirit, becomes 
one of his counselors and leaders. He 
goes with the troops of Cyrus against 
Croesus, and at Ephesus meets the philos- 
opher Crato, continuing on in that region. 
Of course he has no trouble with the Greek 
language or with the Greek art of pure 
reason. Then it is, half through the book, 
until then the most desperately mascu- 
line of novels, that the first woman ap- 
pears, Artemisia, niece of the philosopher. 
Of course she is a stunner, and as a lover 
Sira is as great as in all his other specialties. 
His charming lady, whose end is tragic, is 
the only woman in the book. 


Sira loses favor with Cambyses, and goes 
into hiding very humbly at Damascus. 
But with the accession of Darius Achae- 
menides Sira is free. As an aging man 
Isaiah, the great prophet of former times, 
becomes his patron saint, and his own 
poems are assembled under Isaiah’s name. 

In places the story, with its mingled ac- 
tivities and speculations, drags. And one 
finds himself smiling over the amazing 
acquisitions of the hero. In reading again 
the poems of Second Isaiah we find nothing 
that justifies us in supposing that they were 
written by such a man. After reading this 
entertaining and instructive novel one feels 
that The Great. Unknown is as unknown 
as ever, his work not impaired nor its value 
increased. 

Hilary G. Richardson. 
THE UNCLOSED BOOK 


Our Perennial! Bible. By Helen Nico- 
lay. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 282 pp. $2.50. 

Drawing largely upon the more popular 
students of the Bible, such as Bruce 
Barton, William Lyon Phelps, and Ernest 
R. Trattner, yet basing her convictions 
on the results of Biblical research, Helen 
Nicolay has, by the aid of her skill as a 
story-teller, added one more very useful 
and really interesting book to the increas- 
ing number which is making the Bible to 
be read with renewed zeal. This book can 
be studied with great profit, not only by 
adults in search of understanding, but also 
by ministers who believe that some sort 
of specific Biblical instruction must be 
added to their spasmodic references to 
Biblical happenings, if the Bible is to serve 
as a systematic basis for either literature 
or morality. The author has developed 
her ability to arouse interest in her subject 
by writing a dozen books for youth on 
famous American characters. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 


CHRISTIANITY REVALUED 


A Theology for Christian Missions. 
By Hugh Vernon White. Chicago: Willet, 
Clark and Company. 220 pp. $2.00. 

The Religious Book Club deserves high 
praise for selecting this book by the Sec- 
retary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. The book 
has a universal appeal, for it is essentially 
a courageous revaluation of Christianity. 

The author’s passionate sincerity and 
inspiring lucidity of thought, as well as 
the strength of his argument, transform 
the pages into a vibrantly living plea for a 
Christianity that captures the world, not 
by foree nor eloquent persuasion, but by 
the power of its deeds of intelligent and 
self-sacrificing love. 

He holds Christianity as the highest form 
of religion because “it has some funda- 
mental truth which in the ultimate de- 
mands of life will be found adequate and 

(Continued on page 362) 
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League’s Mid-Western Convention 


Considers “Fruits of Liberal Religion” 


Chicago, Ill., May 17. 

There is something about any mid- 
western gathering of Unitarians which sug- 
gests that a spiritual, if not an official, 
“decentralization” of Unitarianism has 
long been a fact. That something per- 
meated the sessions, both on and off the 
record, of the Mid-Western Convention 
of the Laymen’s League, which closed last 
night, and is permeating the meetings of 
the Western Conference, in full swing at 
this writing. The two conferences were 
held handrunning for the first time in Uni- 
tarian history. Also, young people of the 
Chicago area gathered May 15. Most of 
the meetings took place in the beautiful 
new edifice of the Third Unitarian Church, 
whose minister, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
and people, made every conceivable prep- 
aration of hospitality and convenience for 
these four days. 

Professor Ralph F. Fuchs of the Law 
School of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., was chairman of the com- 
mittee which arranged the League con- 
vention program. It was the first time 
that mid-western laymen took full re- 
sponsibility for the program of speaking 
and discussion. It was so well co-ordinated 
and so informing and prophetic that it par- 
took more of the nature of an institute or 
course of study than a run-of-the-mine 
“convention.” Any hasty résumé, written 
to catch the evening air mail from Chicago, 
can do little more than to suggest the vast 
ground covered. 

“The Fruits of Liberal Religion’”’ was the 
topic; and, since religion bears fruits only 
through the medium of persons, the first 
session, Saturday, May 15, considered 
“Religious Motivation Today”’ as exempli- 
fied in the life and works of great per- 
sonalities. 

“Religion in Social Endeavor,” as shown 
in the person of Jane Addams, was the 
theme of Professor William F. Byron, 
chairman of the division of social work in 
Northwestern University. Democracy and 
the importance of the individual, said 
Professor Byron, were the foundations of 
Jane Addams’s philosophy. She believed 
that individuals could not function at 
their best except in a democracy, and that 
democracy could not function at its highest 
except through intelligent individuals. 
From this conviction flowed her great life 
work, which centered in, but did not end at, 
Hull House in Chicago. 

Thomas H. Eliot, general counsel to the 
National Social Security Board, and son 
of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, took John G. 
Winant as an exemplar of ‘Religion in 
Government.” He declared: ‘No one 
who knows Governor Winant has failed 
to realize the stress which he lays upon 
integrity and intelligence and a sense of or- 


ganization, and particularly self-sacrifice. 
Devotion is a requisite of effective service. 
It has been an outstanding characteristic 
of his service. It is vital in every branch 
and in every level of government—es- 
pecially among the highest officials, whose 
example inspires self-sacrifice in others.” 
“Religion in Art’? as exemplified in 


-Lorado Taft was discussed by Carl G. 


Mose, sculptor and instructor in modeling 
in the Washington University School of 
Fine Arts, St. Louis. Lorado Taft, he de- 
clared, “‘wanted to probe the meaning of 
life and express it in terms of beauty for 
the glory of God and man. There were 
times when he was not sure of either, but 
he labored for both.”’ 

C. Arthur Bruce of the R. L. Bruce 
Flooring Company in Memphis, Tenn., 
who was to have discussed ‘Religion in 
Business,” as shown in the life of Daniel 
Willard, was prevented at the last minute 
from attending. 

“Has Liberal Religion Met the Challenge 
of Modern Life’ was the searching query 
that Professor O. R. Hughes of the State 
Teachers College in Memphis considered 
in a searching paper given at the luncheon 
meeting Saturday. 

“No, not yet,’’ was Professor Hughes’s 
answer. He said: “Challenges cannot be 
met from the rear ranks; and not until 
Unitarians are out in the forefront, aligned 
with every movement toward a more ra- 
tional and a more just social order, ac- 
cepting individual and collective responsi- 
bility for the proper use of God-given in- 
telligence in the solution of human prob- 
lems according to the laws of nature, can 
this question be answered in the affirma- 
tive.”’ He added: “I believe that in so far 
as Unitarians fail to find religious values in 
a naturalistic philosophy they are out of 
step with modern life and not in sympathy 
with the scientific approach to human 
problems.” 

Then came four round tables on the ap- 
plication of religion to certain definite 
problems in the four fields discussed in 
general by the four forenoon speakers. 

One group, under leadership of Professor 
Fuchs, talked of the problem of collective 
bargaining. There was almost unanimous 
agreement on the rightfulness of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, with a 
majority agreeing that it is a mistake to 
take a solely legalistic attitude toward the 
sit-down strike. It is always a mistake to 
pass final, legal judgment on certain as- 
pects of social changes at the time the 
changes are taking place, Professor Fuchs 
said. 

In the field of social endeavor, the spe- 
cific problem discussed was collusive di- 
vorces, with Dalta I. Jarrett of Chicago 
the leader. The conference felt that the 
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remedy for the whole sorry situation was 
uniform state laws correcting the need for, 
and abuse of, collusive divorces. 

“The Extent of Collective Responsi- 
bility for Individual Welfare’? was the 
round-table theme pertaining to religion 
in government. Louis Hosch of Chicago, 
technical consultant for the American 
Public Welfare Association, led, and 
pointed out that modern conditions have 
of necessity made this responsibility 
greater. Social welfare is more and more 
definitely the responsibility of government 
—federal, state and local. With a more 
complex society and more complex social 
problems and more consequent need for 
co-ordination, he said, there have come 
more federal social legislation and admin- 
istration, more integrated state welfare de- 
partments, and better equipped and su- 
pervised local welfare administrations. 

A group on ‘“‘Public Art of the Post-War 
Period’ was led by Frederick Weygold of 
Louisville, Ky., artist and profound stu- 
dent of art and life. .Contributing notably 
to the discussion was Professor Rexford 
Newcomb, head of the department of 
architecture at the University of Illinois. 
To the old question: “‘Art for art’s sake?” 
Mr. Weygold answered: “No. Art is for 
life’s sake. It exists to make the life of the 
people more abundant.” 

President Frank W. Scott spoke master- 
fully at the Saturday evening dinner meet- 
ing on ‘“‘What the Laymen’s League is 
Trying to Do.’’ He saved the most def- 
inite indication of growing interest for 
the last, by making this announcement: 

“We are, after a lapse of four years, now 
assured (if you do not go back on us) of an 
income for at least the next year sufficient 
to warrant our engaging a field secretary, 
who, under the guidance of our volunteer 
director of field work, will give all his time 
to maintaining active contacts between 
the central office, the chapter counselors, 
the chapters, the members and the pros- 
pects.”’ 

Turning from religious personalities in 
business and other “secular” fields, the 
convention at this dinner meeting heard 
of personalities in the field of religion itself. 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson spoke on ‘‘Thomas 
Paine, Herald of an Age of Reason,’’ point- 
ing out the valuable cross-fertilization of 
ideas and influences that comes from such 


‘men outside the traditional Unitarian 


movement, and declaring that, with all 
allowance for certain of Paine’s ideas that 
are outmoded today, ‘‘in his love of lib- 
erty, civil and religious, and his desire 
for a Church of Humanity, he can still 
lead.” 

Professor Arthur C. McGiffert of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary followed 
with a discussion of “Channing and the 
New England Tradition.”” Channing stood 
for three great ideas. He respected human 
beings and expressed indignation at every 
invasion of human rights. He believed in 
tolerance. He believed in reformation 
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rather than in revolution and in the or- 
ganization of humanitarian causes. 

The convention sermon was preached by 
Rey. Wallace W. Robbins, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Alton, Il. Mr. 
Wilson conducted the service. 

On “The Liberal Temper in Religion’ 
Mr. Robbins declared: ‘‘We find liberalism 
dissatisfied with anything less than a truly 
catholic spirit; dissatisfied with anything 
less than full toleration, or treatment of 
justice, for persons, and new roads toward 
truth; dissatisfied with anything which 
does not allow a search for a higher morality 
than the world has known.”’ To these, he 
said, there is joined a fourth element, ‘‘an 
optimism born of the confidence that what 
we think today, what the world thinks 
tomorrow, and what we do, often in travail 
and suffering, are what a new generation 
will treasure as a magnificent contribu- 
tion.” 

Sunday afternoon was given over to 
round tables on chapter programs, the 
work of the chapters and their co-operation 


with the work of the League-at-large, led 
by Ival McPeak, Charles H. Luecking of 
St. Louis, chapter counselor, and President 
Scott. 

The final session, a dinner meeting, 
heard Perry J. Stearns of Milwaukee, 
Wis., also a chapter counselor and for- 
merly head of the Wisconsin branch of the 
League of Nations Association, discuss 
“Religion in the European Conflict.’ 
The conflict between liberalism and autoc- 
racy is world-wide, he said. He gave a 
warning to liberals. Many of them, he 
said, are misled, for the sake of material 
welfare, to imperil liberty, without which 
material welfare is evanescent and of little 
value. Liberals should beware of thestrong 
tendencies in America to nationalism and 
to the subversion of local government. 

This convention was perhaps more 
widely representative of the Mid-West and 
South than former gatherings, attendants 
being present from Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 


Connecticut Valley Conference Meets 
How the Liberal Church Might Meet Its Responsibility in Expressing 


Its Convictions Is Discussed 


' Over two hundred guests from fifteen 
different parishes responded to the roll 
call at the spring meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Conference held at the Church 
of the Unity in Springfield, Mass., on 
Sunday, May 2. 

President J. H. Frandsen of Amherst 
called the business session to order, and 
the routine reports were read by the sec- 
retary and the treasurer, the treasury show- 
ing a balance of $224.24. The attention 
of the group was called to the Shoals Re- 
ligious Education Institute July 10-17. 
Adelbert Phinney of Pittsfield and Fred 
Morse of Amherst reported progress in 
their respective churches although the 
former parish has been without a minister 
for four months, the latter for eight 
months. A vote was passed amending the 
by-laws of the Conference so as to provide 
for the office of a second vice-president, 
and to include as one of the three members 
of the board of directors an active member 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 

The afternoon meeting opened with a 
devotional service conducted by the min- 
ister of the Springfield church, Dr. Owen 
Whitman Eames. 

A panel discussion on “Liberalism and 
Our Democracy” was the feature of the 
afternoon program, the speakers being 


Rey. Everett M. Baker of Providence, 


R. I., and Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Secretary 
of the Department of Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association. Dr. 
Dexter took the place of Norman Hap- 
good. In introducing the speakers, Pro- 


fessor Frandsen expressed the sorrow of the 


eonference at the news of Mr. Hapgood’s 
death, and the audience stood in silent 
tribute to him. 


The discussion hinged on the question 
as to how the liberal church might meet 
its responsibility in expressing its convic- 
tions and calling for action on the great 
issues before American democracy. Urg- 
ing that liberals concern themselves with 
the continuation of democracy in “‘this 
unbalanced world,’’ Mr. Baker described 
members of “democratic religions’? who 
viewed current problems altruistically but 
who did not make themselves ‘‘articulate 
on vital matters.”” Meanwhile, democratic 
government is being swayed by ‘‘pressure 
groups.” His arguments tended to urge 
a role of social action and responsibility 
which may compete with other so-called 
pressure groups, religious or otherwise. 
Dr. Dexter pointed out a number of dif- 
ficulties involved in such action, such as 
lack of time to study world problems suf- 
ficiently in church groups, and also, the 
attitude prevailing that the church must 
not concern itself with political matters. 
A definite technique for our liberal churches 
must be worked out, concluded Mr. Baker, 
and the Church must no longer be silent 
on great community, state, national and 
international issues. 

Brief meetings of the Laymen’s League, 
the Connecticut Valley Associate Alli- 
ance, the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and the Ministers’ Association followed 
the discussion. 

At six o’clock a buffet supper was served 
in the assembly room by the Women’s 
Alliance. 

At 7.45 the conference reassembled and 
Rev. Charles Graves of Hartford, Conn., 
led the evening service of worship. The 
speaker of the evening was Dr. Frederick 
M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., whose subject 


was ‘‘Creative Co-operation.” Stressing 
the spiritual values of the Unitarian Church 
and its democratic heritage, Dr. Eliot said 
in part: 

“Tt is the province of religion to tell 
man how to use the knowledge and skill 
science has given him. On the one hand 
we have the realm of knowledge and fact, 
on the other the realm of the spirit of 
values, which is harder to define, but we 
all know what is meant. 

“The importance of the latter we recog- 
nize, but we do not always live as though 
we remembered it. If we dedicate our- 
selves to work to make our church fit to be 
the servant of our country in a new age— 
then are great days ahead for Unitarianism. 

“To prepare ourselves for such a great 
mission we must first set our house in order. 
And we must have the best tools to work 
with that we can devise. To that end an 
effort for better organization for the de- 
nomination is being made in the recom- 
mendations of the Appraisal] Commission. 
The two-fold purpose is self-appraisal, 
and creative thinking and co-operative en- 
deavor among Unitarians. 

“The four basic principles in these find- 
ings are: To increase the efficiency of the 
executive part of the denomination: to 
increase lay leadership; to increase the 
power of the board of directors; and to as- 
sure final control of the fellowship in the 
hands of delegate meetings that are truly 
representative and democratic.” 

The prevailing theme of the Conference 
was democracy and the desire of Uni- 
tarians to retain this ideal in a world where 
other forms of Christianity may be con- 
strued by Unitarians as less democratic 
and which in its governmental aspect 
shows decided trends toward dictatorship. 

Dorris R. Campbell. 


CHURCH NOTES 


Boston, Mass.—The Sunday school of 
Arlington Street Church held its last meet- 
ing of this church year on May 28. 

New York, N. Y.—Oscar Wilde’s 
three-act farce comedy, ‘‘The Importance 
of Being Earnest,’ was presented by the 
young men and women of All Souls’ Play 
Shop, on May 14, in Fellowship Hall of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church. The Play Shop 
has been an active organization since its 
founding in 1932 and during the past sea- 
son has presented several one-act plays by 
modern writers. These young people were 
the recipients of the Little Theater Tourna- 
ment Cup sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Federation of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Young People. 

Waterville, Me.—On May 2 members 
of the Orono, Bangor and Waterville 
Maine Student Center Groups conducted 
the Vesper Service at the Unitarian church 
in Waterville. There was a chorus choir of 
twenty voices, and special music by Miss 
Clare Davies, guest organist. Three brief 
student talks were given on “The Nature of 
Liberal Religion.” 
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WALTER BECKMAN PEDERSEN 
IS INSTALLED AT MEADVILLE 


In a simple impressive ceremony Walter 
Beckman Pedersen was formally installed 
as minister of the Independent Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Church of Meadville, 
Pa., on Monday evening, April 19, 1937. 

Rey. Herman A. Newman of Erie, Pa., 
delivered the invocation and read passages 
from the writings of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son concerning the function of the preacher. 
In the installation sermon Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, pointed out 
that ethics is a chart which tells us how to 
live, and religion is the power which en- 
ables us to live according to it. “At one 
time. we thought that science was God,” 
said Dr. Lupton, “but we found out dur- 
ing the war that it was not an adequate 
deity. We need a synthesis of religion and 
science. .. . We must learn to live to- 
gether. We will suffer until we do.” 

Albert W. Ellsworth, president of 
the church, conducted the installation ser- 
vice. The prayer of installation was given 
by Rey. R. Shaw Barrow. 

Taking as his text chapters seventeen 
and eighteen of Exodus, Rev. Frank E. 
Smith of Pittsburgh, Pa., delivered the 
charge to the congregation. He drew a 
definite parallel between Moses and his 
followers in the journey through the wil- 
derness and the problems of a minister and 
his people, urging the congregation to be 
careful not to make a “‘seapegoat”’ of its 
minister. To have a successful church, he 
said, it is necessary to have a sharing of re- 
sponsibility. The minister must be given 
the time to do the things he is prepared 
to do through his training, and the congre- 
gation must be willing to assume its part 
in carrying on the activities of the church. 

Rev. Robert S. Hoagland of Jamestown, 
N. Y., in his charge to the minister, de- 
fined religion by quoting from Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, who called it ‘“re- 
bellion against being what we are.” The 
minister, he said, should rebel against 
what is contained in himself so that he 
can attain the spiritual growth necessary 
to an effective ministry. The second re- 
bellion is that against the dead imagination. 
Drawing an analogy between the poet and 
minister, he emphasized the fact that both 
are attempting to express the inexpressible. 

Dr. William P. Tolley, president of 
Allegheny College, weleomed the new pas- 
tor to Meadville on behalf of the com- 
munity, and commended the courage of 
Unitarian ministers to think clearly and 
in turn to encourage others to do so. In 
speaking of the tradition of the Unitarian 
Church and its concern with bringing re- 
ligion to bear upon life, he said that whereas 
so many churches have been a block to 
social and intellectual progress, the Uni- 
tarian Church has always held a position 
of leadership. 

The benediction was pronounced by the 
minister, Rev. Walter Beckman Pedersen. 

Music for the service was supplied by 


Mrs. Wilson Goodhill, organist, and the 
church choir, under the direction of Harry 
Dean Connor. 

Following the service a reception was 
held in the parish house. 

Many members of the congregation 
were present at the installation service, as 
well as visitors from local churches and 
from Erie, Pa., Jamestown, N. Y., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * 


SHOALS ITEMS 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, professor of 
philosophy at Emerson College, Boston, 
Mass., will be press writer this summer at 
the Shoals, taking the place of Mrs. 
Donahue, who will be in Europe. 

The boat time-tables are ready for dis- 
tribution and can be obtained upon ap- 
plication to any of the conference chair- 
men or at the Shoals Information Bureau, 
48 Boylston Street, Boston. Improved 
boat service will be given this year, as 
two boats will maintain regular schedules 
between Portsmouth and the Shoals. 

The Congregationalists who meet at 
Star Island—August 7 to 21—most cor- 
dially invite Unitarians to attend any or 
all of their meetings. For information 
write Rey. Charles E. Dunn, 27 Myrtle 
Street, Claremont, N. H. 

Registrations for all of the Unitarian 
conferences are being received. For the 
convenience of readers of The Register, 
here is the schedule: Y. P. R. U., June 26- 
July 10, address the chairman, Allen S. 
Whitcomb, 25 Beacon Street, Boston; 
Religious Education Institute, July 10-17, 
Rev. Paul H. Chapman, Lexington, Mass., 
is the dean; General Alliance, July 17-24, 
chairman, Mrs. Wilton E. Cross, Taunton, 
Mass.; Churchmanship Institute, July 24- 
81, address Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston; General Con- 
ference, July 31-August 7, Rev. Roydon C. 
Leonard, North Easton, Mass., is chair- 
man. The Shoals Information Bureau, 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, awaits the 
pleasure of an opportunity to serve. En- 
roll early for each Conference! 

Carl B. Wetherell. 


* * 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BODIES 


Unless a church stands for something 
definitely, vigorously, and sincerely, it does 
not deserve and will not receive a great fol- 
lowing. It is practically impossible to set 
forth a point of view in all clearness without 
referring to other viewpoints. Any refer- 
ences I may make to other denominations 
in my sermons are simply to clarify our own 
situation. Is it not possible that we have 
been almost suicidally modest where we 
believe we have a better way than others? 
I would like to feel free to discuss the 
aspirations and effects of all religious bodies 
sympathetically, but without equivoca- 
tion.—First Church in Roxbury, Mass., 
Monthly Communication of the Minister to 
the People. 
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STUDENTS EXPERIMENT WITH 
A NEW TYPE OF PREACHING 


Donald Harrington, member of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) of Waltham, 
Mass., and John W. Laws, member of the 
Church of the Saviour (Unitarian) of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., both students at Mead- 
ville Theological School in Chicago, Ill., 
have been experimenting successfully with 
a new type of preaching. Three times in 
three different pulpits they have preached 
a dialogue sermon on the theme “Christ 
and, or, Caesar.’’ They have used this age- 
old method of preaching for the first time, 
as far as they have been able to discover, 
in non-Roman Catholic pulpits. In Ro- 
man Catholic preaching this has been a 
popular method. The preaching friars of 
the middle ages exploited it with great 
suecess. Today the panel discussion is a 
development of this form of preaching. 

Messrs. Harrington and Laws preached 
the sermon on May 4 in the Meadville 
Theological School Chapel, where it was 
received with much interest. Professor 
James Luther Adams expressed the thought 
after hearing the sermon, that this method 
of preaching would be most effective in the 
conducting of preaching missions. The 
two students have also preached the ser- 
mon at the First Unitarian Church of Ho- 
bart, Ind., on May 9, and at the First 
Unitarian Church in Geneva, Ill., May 16. 

Mr. Harrington began by preaching a 
moralistic sermon, advocating the way of 
Christ, the way of absolute love. Mr. 
Laws took issue with him and presented to 
the congregation the way of Caesar, the 
way of justice. During the preliminary ar- 
gument, they defined their terms and 
stated the issue at hand; the conflict be- 
tween churchmanship, which was com- 
mitted to following the New Testament 
ethic of love, and a citizenship which was 
committed to following the constitutional 
ethic of justice. 
synthesis in advocating justice tempered 
by love. Mr. Harrington then asked if 
absolute love was ever possible, and Mr. 
Laws roundly denied it. Again a synthesis 
was established wherein both preachers 
admitted that saints and prophets were 
necessary to bring about growth of the 
concept of justice, and to serve as a chal- 
lenge to our more limited life. They con- 
cluded by showing that love demands 
maturity, both of the individual and of the 
race; and before the Kingdom of Heaven 
can be established, justice, tempered by 
love, must be the method empleyed to 
create that maturity of the race. They 
summed the argument up in the quotation 
from the prophet Micah, ‘‘He hath showed 
thee, O Man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” 

Each time the sermon was preached it 
was enthusiastically received, and the 


desire was expressed to hear more of this 


type of preaching. 


The preachers reached a_ 


a 
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Churches Hold Annual Meetings 


Waltham, Mass.—The annual meeting 
of the First Parish in Waltham was held 
Tuesday, April 27. At 6.30 supper was 
served for the parish by the Fortnightly 
Club under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Raymond Morse. Following the supper 
the business meeting was called to order 
by Harold Douglass, clerk of the parish. 
After the reading of the warrant, Clifton 
Whitcomb was chosen moderator of the 
meeting. It was voted to close the church 
through July and August to the second 
Sunday in September. The report of the 
treasurer, Hiram B. Hartwell, was read and 
accepted with appreciation and thanks, 
as was the report of the auditors, John 
Cobb and Oscar F. Falling. The building 
committee was discharged with a vote of 
thanks. The budget for the year 1937-38 
as offered by the parish committee was 
accepted by the parish. As an amendment 


_ to the by-laws, the office of auditor was 


created and Oscar Falling elected to serve 
for the term of 1987-38. Reports for the 
various auxiliaries and branches of the 
parish were read, and progress was shown 
for the past year. The parish accepted the 
report of Mrs. C. E. Baird for the nominat- 
ing committee, and the following officers 
were unanimously elected for the coming 
year: clerk, Harold Douglass; treasurer, 
Hiram B. Hartwell; parish committee for 
three years, Mrs. Warren Ames, Chester 
Harris, W. Royce Taylor; parish commit- 
tee for two years to fill the unexpired term 
of Mrs. Helen Nellson, Louise Jones; 
nominating committee for 1938, Clifton 
Whitcomb, Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, Mrs. 
Richard Collins; delegates to the American 
Unitarian Association Convention, Mrs. 
Hiram Hartwell, Mrs. Fred Kirwin, Kath- 
erine Jones, Mrs. Harvey Roberts; alter- 
nates, Mrs. Julia Tinker, Mrs. John Cobb, 
Geraldine Jones; parish council, Clifton 
Whitcomb, Mrs. Elmer Smith. 
Washington, D. C.—The annual meeting 


_ of the congregation on April 14 gave con- 


-clusive evidence that All Souls’ Church has 
entered upon a new period of development 
and progress. James Cunningham Rogers 
presided most acceptably. The report of 
the chairman of the board of trustees, Karl 
Hoffman, recorded many striking accom- 
plishments. Outstanding, of course, was 
the completion of the church plant, made 
possible through the generous gift of an 
anonymous donor. This provides All 
Souls’ Church with remarkable facilities 
for a well-developed and weil-rounded 
program. Current expenses were met in 
full and $4,700 paid on account of the 
building loan. A fund for charitable pur- 
poses amounting to over $2,500 was re- 
ceived from the estate of Bessie Turner 
Ricker. The problem arising from the 
bequest made to the church in the will of 


- Julius Garfinckel for a home for theaged 


has been carefully studied by a special 
committee and a report made. With a 


membership of seven hundred, the church 
registered the largest gain since the year 
in which the new building was opened. In- 
teresting statistical charts were presented 
and placed in the corridor for inspection. 
The need for additional support to improve 
the music, develop the work of the church 
school, and increase service to the com- 
munity, was emphasized. The reports of 
the treasurer, the executive secretary, and 
the officers of the various organizations 
were all indicative of the progress which 
has been made. The following officers 
were elected: trustees, Dr. Percival Hall, 
Ernest D. Stevens and Mrs. H. L. Whitte- 
more; secretary, Martha L. Blossom; 
treasurer, Richard M. Fowler. Delegates 
to the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association were chosen. A 
vote of appreciation for the work of the 
year and particularly to the retiring mem- 
bers of the board, Mrs. J. M. Aldrich, 
Frank M, Eliot, and McFall Kerbey, was 
passed. The meeting closed with brief re- 
marks by the minister, Dr. U. G. B. Pierce. 
* * 
AN INVITATION 

Only one thing has been lacking during 
Anniversary Week—a place where one can 
rest or get away from the busy-ness of the 
meetings. To most of us ‘25 Beacon 
Street’’ is not merely an address, but a 
kind of symbol of Unitarianism. So, too, 
very soon, “33 West Cedar Street’’ will 
be a similar symbol and catch phrase. 

Here Tuckerman School has ‘‘reopened 
under new management”’ and the building 
will be available from morning until 
night during the May meetings for use by 
those who wish to meet their friends for a 
pleasant chat; by those who, nearly ex- 
hausted, would like to recuperate by tak- 
ing a little nap; or by those who would 
like to renew their souls by sitting quietly 
in the little chapel. 

Mrs. Forrester MacDonald, who has 
been dean of the School for over a year 
now, is a person well worth meeting. 
Educated at Radcliffe, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston University, 
The Sorbonne, and a Paris art school, Mrs. 
MacDonald every few years takes courses 
in a subject different from anything she 
has studied before. Her wide learning 
and buoyant and vital personality are 
helping to revivify religious education in 
our denomination. 

Sometime during Anniversary Week go 
to 33 West Cedar Street (within a few 
blocks of the A. U. A.), to chat, to rest, to 
ask questions, to be renewed and to be 
inspired. 

* * 
HENDRIK VAN OMMEREN 

Rev. Hendrik Van Ommeren died on 
May 11 in Seattle, Wash. He had served 
the following Unitarian churches: Nan- 
tucket, Mass., 1914-1920; Gardner, Mass., 
1920-1981; Seattle, Wash., 1932-1934. 
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ONLY $200 MORE NEEDED 


The Department of Social Relations is 
happy to announce that up to and includ- 
ing May 12, 1937, the contributions re- 
ceived for the support of a physician at the 
Delta Co-operative Farm total $1,309.84. 
In order that we may secure the full 
amount necessary to provide a physician 
for a year we need $190.16 more. It is 
the hope of the Department that this 
amount will be subscribed either before 
or during the May meetings. A temporary 
physician has been engaged and plans are 
now being made to secure a permanent 
medical man at the Farm. 

The secretary and the members of the 
Department wish to express their deep, 
appreciation to the churches, individuals 
and groups who have made this possible. 
It is indeed gratifying that we as a re- 
ligious fellowship should have a part in 
bringing health and happiness to men, 
women and children who for so many 
years have been neglected. 

Contributions not previously acknowl- 
edged in The Register are as follows: 


Previously reported. v0. ca cack stad acs 
Westminster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
FR Gddittionab i et eo ee he et: 5.00 
Luther William Chapter Laymen’s League, 
Petersham, Mass. 
Y. P. R. U., Petersham, Mass: .......... 1.00. 


$ 968.51 


First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio. . 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Sandwich, Mass. ..... 10.25 
Westminster Unitarian Church, Provi- 

dence, R. I. (additional) ............. 5.00 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, IU..... 1.00 


Mrs. Philip H. Mitchell ................ 5.00, 
First Unitarian Church, Portland, Maine 
CT aORGN Ys hao) Naneernts Wh ncaiuhiox kee Cheer: 
Preble Chapel, Portland, Maine ......... 
Sunday School, Lancaster, Mass. ........ 5.00 

First Congregational Society in Salem, 


EL EE Sr es AE en eee ee 7.00: 
All Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Mass. (ad- 

GUUONEL ea teint caceie cr siien wee te 1.00, 
Women’s Alliance, Marshfield Hills, Mass. 1.00, 
Sunday School, Northboro, Mass......... 8.77 
Women’s Alliance, Ann Arbor, Mich....., 5.00 
Sunday School, Duxbury, Mass. ........ 2.10, 
Rs Rate Go, mo Morais rate eles ai watiyel oe ook 1.00. 
Rey, dohu; Es Parlors i. Fo. dy aca odes 3.00 
AMINE OUC ie. eo pied arate ve Mahe cis 2.00 
Mira ISreaer Onc t rye tie ka cake titled as be 2.00 
New York League of Unitarian Women .. 26.60. 
The Misses Parker (additional) ......... 2.00. 
First Unitarian Society of Denver, Colo. . 10.00 
Unity Church, Montelair, N. J.: 

Wrederic’ G.yRMeleher \.. 6 vies sc en's s0)s 25.00 

Mrs. Pidgar So Wier Sais ew ccineeccleny 1.00, 

Malcolm) S. Black. ojo... fcdis cece ni on 20.00 

Percival F. Brundage ... 2.2... ee. 2s 25.00 
Miss, ClaravNME. Brown, io <a eliaeis + on 5.00 
August Kroell Lend-a-Hand Club, St. 

John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, 

DIG ie ys SRL a Ate en oo asa 5.00 
Unity Church, Hinsdale, Ill. ............ 8.25 
Laymen’s League, Burlington, Vt. ....... 10.00 
PTL ONEY TAO Pe thoes atic oly cole alow Alaa o's 5.00 
FSV, SATthUr Ee ANEOOLG Seite. & wales aa 5.00 
Sunday School, Franklin, N. H. ........ 2.61 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. . . 25.00 
Dr Vivian ae OMeroy “we. G cae en 5 : 5.00 
POET RONE GO Gia aie ahs ams pinion dba § 5.00 
Rev. DuBola'LeFevre ......0c00.c050-5 5.00 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ........... 50.00 
Total racelved tadate J. scucbecwwsvass $1,309.84 


Robert C, Dexter, Secretary. 
Department of Social Relations 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Samuel C. Beane was made minis- 
ter emeritus of the North Parish Church of 
North Andover, Mass., at its annual meet- 
ing held recently. He was minister of the 
church from 1905 to 1909 and again from 
1926 to 1987, a total of fifteen years. 


Lewis A. Dexter, chairman of the Com- 
mission on Social Responsibility of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, spoke to 
members of the Hale Union at the Uni- 
tarian church, Newton Centre, Mass., on 
May 2. His subject was, ‘‘Youth Faces a 
New World.’”’ Mr. Dexter is a graduate 
student of Harvard University and the 
son of Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of 
the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith has been in- 
vited to serve as chairman of the Boston 
Publicity Committee for the 1940 bicen- 
tenary celebration of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the first educational in- 
stitution in North America to become a 
university. 

Rey. Marion Franklin Ham, minister of 
the Unitarian church at Waverley, Mass., 
was installed as chaplain of Belmont 
Lodge, A. F.and A. M. At the close of the 
ceremony, Ralph G. Babcock, present 
master of the lodge, paid a tribute to Mr. 
Ham for his many years of faithful service 
in the lodge and his good work in the town. 

Rey. Payson Miller, minister of the 
First Church, Roxbury, Mass., gave a 
series of sermons during the month of 
April on “‘Our Religion.’’ The topics were: 
‘We Are Congregationalists,’’ ““‘We Are 
Fundamentalists,” ‘We Are Christian 
Scientists,’ “We Are Catholics.” 


Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Portland, Maine, 
occupied the pulpit of the First Parish 
Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass., on May 9, 
when Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn preached 
at the First Parish in Brookline, Mass. 


Rey. George L. Thompson, minister of 
the Unitarian church at Dighton, Mass., 
was selected as the speaker at a meeting of 
the American Poetry Association, held on 
Wednesday, May 26, at Phillips Brooks 
House, Cambridge, Mass., in connection 
with Annual Poetry Week in this country. 
His subject was ‘“‘The True William Shake- 


speare.”’ 
* * 


HACKLEY SCHOOL NOTES 


Hackley is very busily approaching the 
critical period associated with the end of a 
school year. It is interesting to note the 
number of present Hackley boys who are 
of the second generation. These are: 
Hamilton and Peter Brown, both sons of 
Bache H. Brown; Gerald Page, son of 
Richard M. Page; Robert C. Stevens, son 
of Robert S. Stevens; Robert Pettibone, 
son of John Pettibone; John Pettibone, 
son of Wilson Pettibone; and William 
Blatt, son of Eugene Grasselli. 

Richard M. Page, trustee of the school, 
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has recently made the Hackley Library a 
gift of about one hundred books. 

The chief social event of the month of 
May has been the mid-spring prom in 
Goodhue Memorial Hall. Recent minis- 
ters who have conducted the Sunday after- 
noon chapel services have been Rey. 
Hilary G. Richardson of Yonkers, N. Y., 
and Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of King’s 
Chapel in Boston, Mass. 

In the Westchester county annual track 
and field championship on March 23, 
William Hutchings took second place in 


the broad jump with a leap of 20 feet, © 


4 and 1-2 inches. 

Besides athletic honors which have come 
to Hackley this spring, Rudolph Wunder- 
lich, 88, received the first prize for two 
volumes of air mail stamps in a contest 
under the direction of the Westchester 
County Philatelic Society. The French 
master of the School, Mr. Howard, ex- 
hibited Lincoln memorial stamps of 1862 
and 1909. 


* * 


SUNDAY SICKNESS 


Morbus Sabbaticus, or Sunday sickness, 
is a disease peculiar to church-goers, and 
the attack comes suddenly Sunday morn- 
ing. No symptoms are felt the night be- 
fore. The patient sleeps well, rises and 
eats a hearty breakfast, but along about 
church time the attack comes on and con- 
tinues until noon. At dinner the patient 
feels easier and takes a good meal. In the 
afternoon he feels so much better that he 
can take a ride, talk politics, or read the 
newspapers. The symptoms may begin 
again if the evening church bells ring. 
But he wakes the next morning as well as 
can be, and suffers no further symptoms, 
until the following Sunday. Among 
Christians, Catholics seem immune to 
this peculiar disease—a reason advanced 
for their ever-increasing vitality and suc- 
cess. — Dr. Wm. Wallace Rose, in ‘“Dawn,”’ 
published by the Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


GLADYS SLADE DIES IN LONDON 
Word has come of the death of Miss 


Gladys Apelbé Slade in London on April 5, ° 


and of the funeral at Hastings, the home 
of her parents. The Hastings and St. 
Leonard’s Observer states that Miss Slade 
was one of the fifteen women in the Great 
War to receive the Médaille d’Honneur. 
She was educated at Wellington College, 
Hastings, the Bournemouth Collegiate 
Schoo] and the Royal College of Music, 
where she won the Clementi Exhibition. 

When war broke out, Miss Slade, who 
was a competent linguist, went to Paris and 
joined the American Ambulance Corps, 
serving throughout the hostilities. Besides 
the above honor in 1917 she was decorated 
by the Comité Britannique and given the 
Médaille de Reconnaissance Francaise in 
1920. 

Then for fifteen years she served as vice 
president of “L’Enfant de France,” of 
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which Madame Paul Hyacinthe Loyson is 
president. She lived with Madame Loyson 
and devoted herself to this work, which 
has been helped by so many Unitarians 
and others in this country. These have 
given libraries, many memorial ones, in 
French villages. 

Of Miss Slade, Madame Loyson writes: 
“Even after she went to Hastings to care 
for her father, she never missed an oppor- 
tunity to make some useful suggestions or 
to collect money for the work. Her whole 
life was a life of devotion and sacrifice, or 
what would have been sacrifice to another, 
but to her was joyous and loving service 
in absolute self-forgetfulness, for she had 
not a grain of selfishness in her whole na- 
ture. She was most efficient in every way, 
and with her sunny disposition was an ideal 
co-worker. She was an unusual mixture 
of gentleness, sweetness and strength. 
Her benevolence knew no bounds and her 
kindness was limitless.” 

Miss Slade died at the age of fifty, and 
her American friends will greatly miss her, 
knowing that Madame Loyson’s words of 
praise were absolutely true. 

Martha Everett S. John. 
* * 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 357) 
which is not to be found in any other re- 
ligion.”” However, and this is said very 


emphatically, doctrine must not be made 


an end in itself: ‘‘The apparatus of religious 
doctrine and church life cannot be dis- 
pensed with—but it must be made secon- 
dary to the creation of life that is Chris- 
tian,’ for “the center of concern for a 
Christian program of activity and service 
is not Christ but humanity.” 

From these pages Christianity emerges 
as a way of life, a method of living, stripped 
bare of all non-essential ecclesiastical em- 
bellishment, with no other force of com- 
pulsion than the persuasive vitality and 
captivating charm of the Christ-life as re- 
vealed in personal example and exalted 
by the social forces which translate the 
ideal into a working order of the common 
life. 

Ivan A. Klein. 


The Whitney Homestead 


Stow, Massachusetts 


“If you come as a 
guest you will leave 
as a friend.” 


MARY LOUISE HAWKINS 
Manager 
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BOSTON BRANCH OF U.F.S. J. 
MEETS TO HEAR DISCUSSION 


“Should Labor Organizations Incor- 
porate?” was the question discussed at a 
public meeting, held under the auspices of 
the Boston Branch of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Monday, May 
17. Christian Herter of the Massachu- 
setts State Legislature spoke from the 
viewpoint of his bill now before the Legis- 
Jature. Kenneth D. Taylor, legislative 
agent for the Massachusetts Federation of 


. Labor, spoke from the viewpoint of or- 


ganized labor. 

“There is nothing more sacred than a 
contract, but the actual status of any 
agreement between employers and em- 
ployees is that it is not worth the paper it 
is written on except as a moral obliga- 
tion,’ said Mr. Herter. ‘‘You cannot sue a 
jJabor union for it has not legal existence, 
and today the members of the union in- 
dividually are responsible for the acts of 
their leaders. This act would protect 
members of labor unions from irrespon- 
sible leaders. 

“The Wagner Labor act is one-sided, 
requiring many obligations of the em- 
ployers, but putting no obligations what- 
ever on the persons with whom they have 
to deal,” he asserted. ‘I personally sym- 
pathize with 95 percent of what is in the 
Wagner act, but it is a lopsided act; what 
I want is industrial peace with justice to 
both sides, but this forces the employer to 
draw up an agreement with a totally irre- 
sponsible entity, and that is the nub of the 
whole situation.” 

‘Labor wants peace, also, but not at any 
price,’’ declared Mr. Taylor. 

He denounced employers generally for 
broken contracts, for use of labor spies, de- 
tective instigators, and other unfair prac- 
tices. “If we can be guaranteed that the 
labor spies will be outiawed, that the em- 
ployers will not longer disregard the Fed- 
eral law giving our people the right to join 
a union, then we may start thinking about 
assuming responsibilities. As long 2s the 
employers can go about framing us, and 
planting spies in our ranks, there must be 
a suspicion on our part of the employers 
generally. 

“We know from experience that in 
many instances to have been. incorporated 
would have meant failure in labor disputes 
for, had we been incorporated, the em- 
ployers could have conceived several ways 
of bringing the union’s funds into court 
and tying them up until the strike was 


~broken.”’ 


Mr. Taylor, speaking for the closed 
shop agreement, said that, without it, a 
minority of the employees in a factory not 
affiliated with the union could perform acts 
which would force the union to violate its 
contract. Only through the closed shop 
could the union supervise al! the em- 


ployees and be able to guarantee the 


fulfillment of its contract. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Lawrence Clare is minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


Dan Huntington Fenn is minister of the 
Unitarian church at Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., and Anna Y. Fenn is his wife. 


Edward H. Redman is a senior at the 
University of Maine. He is planning to 
train for the Unitarian ministry. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
11 a. m., Morning 


and Tremont Streets. 


inson, organist and choirmaster. 
prayer with sermon by Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, 
First Unitarian Church of Lynchburg, Virginia. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors, Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 13870 kilo- 
cycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E, Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 
subscriptions and income from Hale 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 

MARY C, COBURN, Executive Secretary 


BIBLE “= 


prices. 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 


The 


A guiding light 
—A source of 
inspiration! 


Write 

for catalog 
or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Sermons 
by DILWORTH LUPTON 


No. 5—Science and Prayer 
14—Why I Am a Unitarian 
20—The Trinity—A ‘Reinterpretation 


38—If God Is Good, Why Does Evil 


Exist ? 


Prices 10 cents each, 
Lots of 100, $5.00. 


Please order by number. 
postage paid. Six for 50 cents. 


THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
(Universalist-Unitarian) 
EUCLID AVE. at EAST 82nd STREET 
CLEVELAND 


Local and ===) 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Rit 00 : 
1830 fering 2 ty (9 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23ap STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Pleasantries 


“Do you like saxophone music?”’ 
“T’ve never heard any.’’—Hxchange. 
* * 

Sailor: “Honey, I’ve brought something 
for the one I love best. Guess what?” 

“A box of cigars.” —The Leatherneck. 

* * 

“Ts that hair tonic any good?”’ 

“Say, I spilled some of it on my comb 
last week and now it’s a brush.”’—Capper’s 
Weekly. 

Wife (looking over travel folders): 
“Why not take an ocean cruise, dear?”’ 

Husband: “Hm-m, beggars can’t be 
cruisers.’’—W indsor Star. 

* * 

“T turned the way I signaled,”’ said the 
lady, indignantly, after the crash. 

“T know it,’’ retorted the man, ‘‘that’s 
what fooled me.”’—E£ xchange. 

* * 

Motorist (to man he just ran over): 
“Hey, look out back there!”’ 

Defeated Soul: ‘‘What’s the matter, 
y’ain’t comin’ back, are ya?’’—The Earth 
Mover. 

* * 

Mother (to small son); ““Now, Johnnie, 
you can’t have the hammer to play with. 
You’ll hit your fingers.”’ 

Johnnie: “No, I won’t, Mummie. Doris 
is going to hold the nails.’’—Philadelphia 
Bulletin, 

/ ca * 

Country Gentleman: ‘‘Here, hold my 
horse a minute, will you?” 

Senator from Kentucky: “Sir, I am a 
member of Congress.” 

C. G.: “That’s all right, I’ll trust you.”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Brown: “Your wife is a very systematic 
woman, isn’t she?”’ 

Jones: “Yes, very. She works on the 
theory that you can find whatever you 
want when you don’t want it by looking 
where it wouldn’t be if you did want it.”’— 
Weekly News. (Auckland, N. Z.) 

* * 


A Frenchman went to London to learn 
the language and soon got into difficulties 
with his pronunciation, especially with the 
group comprising “though,” “‘plough,” and 
“rough.’’ When the film of ‘‘Cavalcade”’ 
began its run and one newspaper was 
headed ‘“‘Cavaleade Pronounced Success,” 
the Frenchman went back home.—Ez- 
change. 

~ e 

Customer: ‘‘But surely you don’t sell 
these watches at $1.00 each?” 

Jeweler: “Oh, yes, madam.” 

Customer: ‘““But they must cost that 
to make.” 

Jeweler: ‘They do, madam.” 


Customer: “Then how do you make a | 


profit?” 
Jeweler: “Repairing them.”’ 
Union Herald. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


| The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 


The Church School 


“A satisfying experience of 
worship is fundamental to a 
genuinely enriching and com- 
plete religious experience,” 
says Marie Cole Powell. It is 
the endeavor of our Depart- 
ment of Religious Education 
to make this experience pos- 
sible for the children of our 
church schools. 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
_School’s own curriculum a wide 
_ variety of subjects. For informa- 
_ tion address 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

how to do more effective work for your local church 
at the second annual training course of the 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 
STAR ISLAND, MAY 24-31 
Conducted by the 


| UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. CAPitol 1230 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for | 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. must have the loyal support of every 
WHEN SENDING CHANGE | Bach eubeccnien oa 
of address | you are not already a subscriber, please 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Unitarian. 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
| day. 


$3.00 per year. 


The 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introducing 
The Register 

LEASE enter my subscription at your 

To New Friends Prinirodetors Rate of 26 issues for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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